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FARM TENANCY IN 1920. 

B. H. HiBBARD, 

Coi.t.EGE OF Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Studies made on the basis of the data furnished by the thirteenth 
census revealed the fact that the tenancy situation in the United States 
was far from simple. Prior to that time there had been an increase 
in tenancy which, while by no means uniform, was almost universal. 
In 1910 it was to be seen that an increase was by no means to be taken 
for granted for all States. Indeed, the whole group of States known 
as the North Atlantic States, and the north four of the South Atlantic 
group, a solid block of thirteen States, showed a positive decline in 
tenancy. Nor was this all. In the hilly and broken portions through- 
out the whole Appalachian Range, and spreading across to the north 
side of the Ohio River into the somewhat similar regions of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, tenancy showed a downward trend. The same 
was true of the Ozark region and of the newly developed districts of 
the Lake States and the Northwest. The case may perhaps be more 
simply stated from the opposite point of view. Tenancy increased 
primarily in two districts, the corn belt and the cotton belt, with a 
lesser upward tendency in two or three of the leading wheat areas. 

It might almost be said that outside of the corn belt and the cotton 
belt that tenancy has not assumed alarming proportions. The only 
real discrepancy in the statement would be the failure to include a part 
of the tobacco district in which tenancy is high, and certain wheat areas 
in which it is growing, perhaps alarmingly, though no such proportions 
have yet been reached as in the corn and cotton districts. 

The most outstanding correlation between tenancy and other phe- 
nomena is found in connection with the selling value of land, the type 
of farming and the qualities of the farmers themselves. The emphasis 
must, however, be placed on the first two out of the three criteria, 
since types of farmers seem to give way to the character of the agri- 
culture best adapted to the section, with the result that black or white, 
native or foreign, Teuton or Anglo-Saxon, are alike, though possibly 
not equally, swept into the current wherever they undertake the con- 
quest of land ownership within these areas where tenancy seems to be 
able to maintain its stronghold. And while geographically the position 
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in which tenancy is so prevalent may occupy but a third, or more likely 
a quarter, of the United States, the welfare of the country is dependent 
upon this area to a degree entirely beyond its proportional size. 

With respect to farm values it is clear that ownership is feasible in 
the case of relatively low values, and much more difficult in case of 
high values. Thus it is beyond question that tenants will be few and 
owners many where the land is worth $20 or $40 or $60 an acre, while 
tenants will be plentiful and owners correspondingly fewer where 
values are $80 or $150 or $400 an acre. This might not be true were 
it not for the fact that there is such a strong tendency to conform to 
something approaching an economic holding in the matter of size. Just 
why the average size of farms in southern Illinois is below that of the 
east-central portion of the State we can not here take time to discuss, 
but such is the case. Likewise in southeastern Iowa the farms are 
much smaller than in western Iowa. The value of land per acre is 
much lower in southern Illinois than in the central part of the State, 
and much lower in southeastern Iowa than in the western part of the 
State. In the cheaper portions of the States the value of a farm with 
its lower price per acre and its fewer acres is not to exceed half the 
figure representing the values in the better portions of the States 
respectively. Tenancy shows the same relationship, twenty to thirty- 
five percent in the regions of cheap farms, and forty to seventy percent 
in the regions of high-priced farms. 

In vain does a non-agricultural reformer protest that a much smaller 
farm in the better districts would suffice. Neither farm owner, tenant 
nor landlord will accept the view, and in spite of all doctrines the 
practice demands a farm which corresponds to the ability of the man- 
ager, and in the level, uniform, fertile acres the manager proves his 
point and controls the larger unit. But the buyer is slower in making 
the purchase amounting to $20,000, $40,000 or $80,000 than in buying 
the farm of a fourth these values, even though the relative returns 
may, after the purchase be consummated, prove the more attractive on 
the bigger and better farms. These facts were evident ten years ago 
and are emphasized in the returns of the present census. 

There are many vital facts involved in the tenant problem not re- 
vealed by the census. Certain of these together with a few theories 
have been presented during the ten years just past. For instance, we 
have learned that in at least a few districts the relationship between 
landlord and tenant is closer than had been imagined. In four neigh- 
borhoods of Wisconsin, comprising from 150 to 500 families each, 
one third to one half of the tenants are relatives of the landlords. For 
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example, in a group of 500 families there are 150, or 30 percent, who 
are classed as tenants. Of these nearly one half are related to the 
landlords. Thus the proportion of real tenants who bargain with the 
farm owner on a cold business basis is reduced from 30 percent to 
15 percent. It follows that the significance of tenancy from the social 
point of view is quite different, these facts considered, from what it 
had formerly seemed before the analysis was made. In all reason this 
percentage of family relationship would be much lower where tenancy 
is more prevalent. The Census Bureau has information on this point 
which it is hoped will be made available. 

Another interesting sidelight respecting tenancy was brought out in 
a Wisconsin study involving three hundred farmers, about two thirds 
of whom own the farms they operate, concerning the source of the 
money borrowed for making the first farm purchase. Of the money 
needed by this group for this purpose 83 percent was furnished locally 
by relatives and farmers. While such a condition holds the proportion 
of tenants is not likely to run high, nor the credit question to assume 
ominous aspects. But this condition was found in a district of surplus 
wealth. Money is continually going out of the neighborhood, hence 
the ease with which part of it is made to do local service. If so much 
can happen without organization, how much more might credit be 
made to obviate tenancy through organization ? It must not, however, 
be forgotten that too liberal land credit may promote rather than 
obviate farm tenancy. 

Studies by the Office of Farm Management have shown that tenants 
may, and often do, make more money directly from farm operations 
than is made by farm owners. This is but an indirect way of stating 
that land values are in part speculative, and up to date, or at least until 
recently, the speculator in farm land has been rewarded. 

Another line of effort has been made to arrive at a conclusion con- 
cerning the most desirable percentage of tenancy. Should, for in- 
stance, it be assumed that absence of tenancy amounts to a removal of 
a rung from the agricultural ladder with consequent difficulty in the 
ascent from laborer to owner ? One is tempted to make a few hetero- 
dox remarks concerning the apt and widely accepted expression " agri- 
cultural ladder." To begin with, a ladder with but four rungs is short, 
a sort of step ladder, and an agile climber will manage to mount even 
though a rung or two should be weak, or altogether wanting. Again, 
there may be substitute steps. For example, there may be two credit 
rungs, in place of one representing tenancy and one credit. As a 
matter of fact, in several counties in Wisconsin, old, well-settled 
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counties, with fairly high land values, this is the case. Are those who 
reach the ownership level by climbing up some other way to be held 
in disesteem? The ladder analogy serves a useful purpose, but, like 
most analogies, it fails to go on all fours. At all events, we have not 
arrived at a conclusion as to the ideal proportion of tenancy, yet we 
agree that some proportion is not of necessity undesirable, though its 
absence need occasion no alarm. 

We must not omit to mention a careful study which has recently 
appeared in this magazine in which it is shown that in the struggle for 
economic salvation through farm ownership few can hope to be saved. 
It is a case where many indeed are called, but few are chosen. The 
proof seems to be conclusive that the average farmer can not, within 
an ordinary farming lifetime, pay for a farm. It is much like the 
case of a certain physicist, who, years ago, when organized baseball 
was quite new, refuted the popular belief in the pitcher's curves by 
submitting a proof that a curve could not be thrown. Under the 
assumptions made by him it could not. The writer of the recent 
articles, to which reference is made, proves that the farmers of many 
parts of the United States can not pay for farms in ten, twenty or even 
thirty years. In justice to the writer of the article in question, it 
should be said that he is talking about the average farmer. Moreover, 
it must be said, further, that there is much truth in his conclusions. 
The difficulty is that the article rather proves too much. It is unques- 
tionably true that in the heart of the corn belt the average farmer 
starting with nothing and buying a farm on the amortization plan 
would fail to pay for it. On the other hand, throughout approximately 
half of the United States the average farmer, or at least the majority 
of farmers, not only can, but have, during the past twenty years, 
bought and paid for farms. Yet the author of the articles shows that 
in Washington County, Ohio, on a twenty-year amortization plan a 
family will have but $33 a year left for a living, and on a thirty-year 
basis but $1 14. The Becky Sharp problem of living on nothing a year 
must be exemplified a multitude of times according to the author. The 
census figures reveal a widely different result, though, of course, the 
conditions assumed in the article are not of necessity those of real life. 
For example, many farmers are aided through inheritance, while many 
others accumulate a considerable sum of money as laborers and tenants 
before buying, thus reducing the required amortization figure. In 
eight out of the twenty States from which the data are taken ownership 
is on the up grade. In Ohio, where, by chance, there is a slight in- 
crease in tenancy in the county in which the survey was made, should 
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a group of counties, of which Washington is a logic part, be considered, 
there has been a decided decHne in tenancy during the past twenty 
years. Not only have farmers bought and paid for land during the 
recent period of high prices ; they did so during the normal times from 
1900 to 1910. 

Probably it is just as well that farms are high enough in price to 
prevent the average farmer from buying one with no payment down 
and getting out of debt in twenty years. Were this the rule, the more 
efficient ones would soon own at least two farms each, and out of such 
a group would arise a landed aristocracy. There is no prospect that 
such a thing can occur, if for no other reason, because the price of 
land will continually be bid out of their reach — that is to say, no great 
numbers can buy the second and third farm. The author does well to 
suggest that probably the most efficient farmers will continue to buy 
land. Just so, and of these more efficient there are enough to buy the 
majority of the farms, since there are more boys reared in the country 
than there are farms for sale during a given period. A process of 
selection is no doubt taking place. 

Out of these various studies and criticisms of the past ten years 
have come but few remedies or even prescriptions. There have been 
a few credit laws passed from which some indirect help has been antici- 
pated, but little indeed realized. In Texas a tenant-landlord law was 
passed ostensibly to regulate the rent charge. Reports are not flatter- 
ing. In Illinois a legislative committee, after working for some 
months, reported a program to the last legislature. The main provision 
of the report, and of the law passed, was the appropriation of money 
for a tenancy survey. The people of Illinois are to be c6ngratulated. 

Rumors had been prevalent for many months past to the effect that 
the fourteenth census would show a pronounced increase in tenancy. 
The results bear out the anticipations to a great extent, though not 
fully. 

Looking over the map as it appears with the 1920 tenancy figures 
available, it is evident that the tendencies which seemed to be under 
way in 1910 were real and not accidental. For example, a group of 
States, thirteen in number, in the northeastern part of the country 
comprising all to the north of North Carolina and east of Ohio have, 
as dviring the decade 1900-1910, decreased in tenancy in a decided 
manner. In the South, a section which had almost without exception 
shown pronounced increases from period to period, there seems to be 
a decided slowing down of the rate of increase and a decline in a few 
pronounced instances. Kentucky, Alabama and Oklahoma have posi- 
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lively declined, while Tennessee, Georgia and Mississippi repeat the 
exact figures of 1910. Thus six of the important States of the South 
appear for the moment to have reached the maximum of tenant pro- 
portions. It must be admitted that for several of these States the 
proportion is so high as to make further increases less probable. For 
example, in Georgia the percentage is 66.6 and in Mississippi 66.1. 
Unless land ownership is to disappear, there can be little increase after 
the two-thirds point in tenancy is passed. Apparently ownership is 
not rapidly disappearing in the South, even though tenancy seems to 
predominate. Aside from the States mentioned, Missouri and Nevada 
show decreases, all other States increases. 

Using the geographic divisions made by the Census Bureau, it is 
found that in three the percentage of tenancy has declined. These 
are: The New England States, "the Middle Atlantic States and the East 
South Central States. In the West South Central States the per- 
centage of increase was very slight. In the West North Central States 
the increase was the most pronounced. 

The percentages for 191 o and 1920 for the United States and for 
the divisions follow : 

Percent of All Farms. 

Division or State. 1920. 1910. 

United States 38.1 37.0 

Geographic Divisions : 

New England 7.4 8.0 

Middle Atlantic 20.7 22.3 

East North Central 28.1 27.0 

West North Central 34.2 30.9 

South Atlantic 46.8 45.9 

East South Central 49.7 50.7 

West South Central 52.9 52.8 

Mountain 15.4 10.7 

Pacific 20.1 17.2 

The increases from 37 percent in 1910 to 38.1 percent in 1920 are 
not very alarming. The decreases as noted above are positive and 
rather widespread. Even so the increases are significant. As in the 
previous decade, the gains are very largely in sections of the country 
which are particularly significant with respect to the production of the 
cereals and cotton. Of course, livestock is a major consideration in 
the corn belt. Two thirds, approximately, of the entire number of 
tenant farms are in the South, while the North Central States have the 
bulk of the other third. In other words, the cotton and the corn belts 
have the tenants. Of course, these two great areas include a large part 
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of the farms of the country, but it must be remembered that the cotton' 
belt does not cover the South, and the corn belt in area covers hardly 
half of the North Central district. Within the cotton belt more than 
half of the farms are rented. In the corn belt the proportion is con- 
stantly stretching upward toward the middle line. In all other parts 
of the country, with minor exceptions, the percentage of tenancy is 
comparatively low, and for the most part either actually decreasing or 
increasing at a slow rate. 

The kinds of tenancy seem to be undergoing a change, at least for 
the present. During the earlier decades for which tenancy figures are 
available it seemed that cash tenancy was destined to displace eventually 
a great part of the share tenancy. It gained persistently. The 1920 
figures show a decided reversal of the former tendency. The cash 
tenants all counted — that is, including " standing renters " — show a 
decrease of 30 percent, while the share tenants have increased almost 
20 percent. The shift from cash to share is most pronounced in the 
cotton section and in the western part of the corn belt. The occasion 
for the change would seem to be the great increase in the prices of 
farm produce. Few tenants could afTord to run the risk of agreeing 
to pay in cash a rental equivalent to the value of the landlord's usual 
share of a crop. With cotton at forty cents a pound and corn two 
dollars a bushel, the cash rent corresponding to half the crop was a 
figure unprecedented in the history of American farming. The own- 
ers of farms are more willing to take a share when prices are high 
than when they are low. Thus both parties had tangible reasons for 
making the change. In Iowa and Kansas where cash rents had been 
quite the popular arrangement, the swing to the other basis was pro- 
nounced. Such was the case in the leading cotton States. However, 
the movement was not confined to these particular districts. It was 
widespread, so widespread as to permit the statement that it was gen- 
eral. In a few States only was there a gain of cash tenancy as com- 
pared with share. The explanation of these exceptions is not to be 
found in the figures themselves and will require specific study. For 
instance, cash rent gained relatively in Minnesota and Nebraska, while 
the reverse was the case in North Dakota and Kansas. 

As examples of the pronounced changes taking place in tenancy, 
Iowa may be noticed as representative of the corn belt and Alabama 
of the cotton belt. In Iowa there had been for several decades an 
exception to the general rule of high tenancy figures in connection with 
high land prices. Another factor intervened. In the northwestern 
part of the State, due, no doubt, in large measure to the fact that the 
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settlement was more recent and population not quite so dense, land had 
been lower in price than to the southeast. At the same time the north- 
western quarter of the State was a grain-growing, grain-shipping dis- 
trict. As a result tenancy was about as high as in the district of higher 
land values. In 1920, due, no doubt, to the high prices of grain and 
the more ready response of land values to grain than to livestock 
prices, this quarter of the State shows the most rapid increase in land 
values for the entire State, even rising to an absolutely higher level. 
Tenancy thus doubly stimulated rises to the highest level found in the 
State. The average increase in value of land and buildings for the 
State was 133 percent. For 26 northwestern counties it was 171 per- 
cent. The average value per acre of land and buildings for the State, 
was $227. For the northwestern counties the average is $237. The 
percentage of tenancy for the State was 37.8 in 1910 and 41.7 in 1920. 
For the northwestern counties, 26 in number, every one with approxi- 
mately half the farms rented, the average percentage in 1920 was 
approximately 54.5. Thus the increase in land values, the possibility 
of growing a big crop of grain and cashing it in quickly appealed to 
the buyers of land, and incidentally the real farmers are unable to buy 
a farm selling at $50,000 until rather late in life. Tenancy therefore 
increases. In some of the cheaper counties of Iowa, such as are found 
in the northwestern and the southwestern parts of the State, tenancy 
is still from 20 to 30 percent. The farms are smaller and much lower 
in price. As a result the aspiring young farmer buys early and ceases 
to be a renter. 

In Alabama the decrease. in tenancy is interesting largely because it 
is something new and largely unexpected. The change toward fewer 
tenants is spread widely over the State. In the extreme southeastern 
portion and in the hilly portions of the north tenancy shows a slight 
gain. Unlike the most of the Southern States, Alabama shows a 
decrease in the total number of farms. The information from which 
this is to be explained is not at hand. The counties showing the in- 
creases in tenancy are not those of the highest land values, nor are they 
the ones with the greatest cotton acreages. The explanation, if it is 
to be found, will more than likely link itself with the reduction of 
cotton acreage and quite likely the movement of population due to the 
high wages of the war period and the years immediately following. 
Whatever the ultimate explanation may be, it is certain that the in- 
crease in tenancy is not necessarily inevitable. At the same time it is 
equally certain that soil, crop and price conditions may so work to- 
gether as to induce a growth of tenancy so great as to make it the 
dominating condition. 



